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you will find no woman who can com- : 
pare with her even in the slightest 
degree.” ‘; 
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FOREWORD 


To the Greeks, Sappho, sometimes called by 
them the Tenth Muse, was the poetess as Homer 
was the poet. She was the first as she was the 
greatest of the lyric poets. All her poems 
clearly were written to be sung or recited to a 
musical accompaniment. 

Born towards the end of the Seventh Century, 
B.C., she reached the zenith of her fame about 
610 B.C. To give an idea of her contemporaries 
in the World’s history, Nebuchadnezzar had be- 
sieged and captured Jerusalem, Daniel was car- 
ried to Babylon, and Tarquinius the fifth of the 
Roman Kings was reigning in Rome. She lived 
just before Gautama, the founder of Buddhism. 

Lesbos, where she lived and held her school, 
is an Island off Asia Minor on the direct route 
from Salonica to Smyrna; it enjoys a semi- 
tropical climate and during her time was the 
centre of the most luxurious civilization in the 
world. 

Sappho’s character has been besmirched with- 
out there being any adequate evidence to justify 
the criticism, and the innate charm of her poetry 
and the love of beauty underlying it, furnish at 
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least internal evidence against some of the 
charges laid against her. 

Addison in his first essay on her says ‘‘O 
sweet soul how good you must have been when 
your remains are so delicious’’. Her soul, he 
Says, seems to have been made up of love and 
poetry. She felt passion in all its warmth and 
described it in all its symptoms. ‘‘I do not 
know’’, he goes on, ‘‘by the character that is 
given of her works whether it is or is not for 
the benefit of mankind that they are lost. They 
are filled with such bewitching tenderness and 
rapture that it might have been dangerous to. 
have given them a reading’’, 

Suffice it to say that the moral reformers of 
the middle ages mistrusted her genius and in 
1073 A.D. all Sappho’s works were destroyed 
in Rome and Constantinople as being unsuitable 
and dangerous to the morals of the time. Owing 
to this piece of religious vandalism we know of 
her work only through two complete poems, 
““The Ode to Aphrodite’? and the ‘‘Ode to 
Anactoria’’ and some one hundred and seventy 
odd fragments quoted by various grammarians. 

This is not the place to attempt to quote even 
one of the translations of her two surviving 
Odes. Catullus approached success more 
nearly than any other translator. One thing is 
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certain, she has ‘‘an unrivalled splendour of 
expression for the longing that is too intense to 
have any joy in it, too serious to allow room 
for metaphor or imaginative ornament’’. 
Sappho’s surroundings were luxurious, the 
civilization of Lesbos was all that was best of 
Greek tinged perhaps by the orientalism of Asia 
Minor, and her poetry, while voluptuous, is 
Greek in its self-restraint, proportion and tact. 
Marian Osborne in her Lyrical Drama has 
drawn a picture of Sappho and her surround- 
ings that conveys to the mind the poet as she 
must have lived and loved, at least as far as 
students or lovers of Hellas have imagined her. 


J. F. Crowpy. 





SAPPHO 


Thou a Spirit art full of tears and dreamings, 

Wayward Fancy’s offspring, remote, elusive, 

Flitting through the vaporous shades of twilight, 
No man may hold thee. 


Magical in witchery is thy heart song 

With its flaming, exquisite sun-ward rushes, 

Wild and keen and tender as lover’s transports, 
Poignant with sadness. 


Thou hast stolen stars for thy crowning halo, 

Bathed in silver rivers of crystal moonshine, 

Played at hide and seek with night’s trembling shadows, 
Knowing not languor. ; 


Where the woods are verdant in summer vestments, 
O’er the meadows, radiant and glad in sunlight, 
O’er the fields enamelled with laughing flowers, 

Thy feet have wandered. 


Clad in rainbow clouds, and with loosened tresses, 

Golden is thy belt, wrought by Love and gem-starred, 
Through thy close drawn veil gleam thine eyes mysterious, 
Deep with enchantment. 
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Though the lotus-blossom be pale and fragile, 

Thou hast taken honey from out its chalice, 

To endow thy song with its subtle sweetness, 
Moon-kissed and fragrant. 


They that ride the wind, lightning-torn and storm-tossed, 
Clutching fast thy banner all stained with blood-tears, 
Hear within their hearts evermore thy message, 

‘*Who suffers — conquers.”’ 


Thou, the Fond, the Mighty, whose lips enkindle, 

Touch the brows of worshippers, keep them holy, 

That thy wondrous beauty may be undarkened, 
God-sent and deathless. 
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A LYRICAL DRAMA 





THE CHARACTERS 


SApPHo. 

PHAoN. 

APHRODITE. 
CLEIS Daughter of Sappho. 
ATTHIS 
TELISIPPE 
ERINNA Pupils of Sappho. 
HERo 
MEGARA 


(SHEPHERD Boy. 


Puace: Mitylene. 
Periop: 7th Century B.c. 


Scene I. An Olive grove in Mitylene. 
Scene II. The Garden of the House of The 
Poets. 
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Scene I. 


The scene is laid in an Olive grove m 
Mitylene. \In the distance can be seen a small 
winding river, its banks ablaze with oleander 
bushes and wild pomegranates. 

On the right is a golden shrine in which 
stands a white marble statue of the goddess 
Aphrodite clad in graceful flowimg draperies. 
Two wide stone steps on which the devout may 
kneel, lead to the shrine. On the left is a stone 
seat for weary wayfarers. A worn path leads 
from the shrine and winds through the grove. 
The brilliant sunshine of a summer day grad- 
ually dims as the scene progresses to blue 
twilight accompanied by stars and a crescent 
moon in the clear sky. 

Before the curtain is drawn the plaimtive 
notes of a flute are heard in the distance, grad- 
ually coming nearer, rising and falling with 
pauses and unfinished melodies. 

A shepherd boy enters, clad in a short scanty 
woollen garment tied around the waist with 
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a girdle. He has a leopard skin over his 
shoulders; with his two hands he holds the . 
flute still at his mouth but as he draws near 
the shrine he thrusts it into his girdle. Over 
his arm is a garland of flowers. Reverently 
he places this before Aphrodite, then kneels 
and moves his lips in silent prayer. Rising 
he walks a few steps backward with bent head. 
Then, putting the flute again to his lips, turns 
and runs gaily off the stage, his music grad- 
ually dying away in the distance. 

While the flute notes are still in the air, Cleis 
and the pupils of Sappho come dancing in as 
though to express their sheer joy of life and the 
golden sunshine. They are beautiful maidens 
clad in clinging Greek draperies, with bare feet, 
and with leaves of gold and silver, or wreaths 
of flowers twined about their heads. 

Cleis is the youngest and tenderest. Erinna 
ts proud and inclined to arrogance. Hero is 
the leader in the dance. They carry loose 
bunches of flowers, roses, lilies and hyacinths, 
which they offer the goddess, each one kneeling 
and looking up at the statue as though plead- 
ing for assistance. Joining hands in a semi- 
circle in front of the shrine they chant the word 
“‘Aphrodite’’ three times; each time louder and 
on higher note and with a step backward and 
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an obeisance. They posture and dance, to the 
music of a harp played behind the scene, facing 
at first towards the shrine but gradually widen- 
ing out and becoming more abandoned in feel- 
ing until the final tableau which is broken when 
Hero speaks. 

Hero. 


But where is our loved Sappho? 


CLEIS. 


She lingers there by the river-bank among the 
sweet clover in full flower. 


Mecara. 
She is sad at heart with the thought of losing 
Atthis. 
TELISIPPE. 
Go thou, and meet her, Cleis. 
CLEIS. 
That I will. Runs off stage. 
ERINNA. 
Reproachfully Atthis! 
ATTHIS. | 
I will return, I tell you I will return. 
ERINnNA. 


Thy promises are like the crust of the white 
barley loaf, made to be broken. 
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HERo. 


Come, let us see if Sappho is near. 


TELISIPPE. 

To think that thou, Atthis, should be the gnat 
to sting the tender heart of Sappho. 
Meraara. 

And vex that great soul, dwelling ’mid the 

stars. 
Hero. 


Hush, she comes; how like a queen she walks. 
She is striking her lyre. 


TELISIPPE. 


Her voice is far sweeter of tone than harp, 
more golden than gold. She turns tears 
into pearls of song. 


ERINNA. 


She is concentrating her thoughts on the silent 
muses. 


ATTHIS. 
She has on her new Ionic dress. 
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. SapPHo. 
Singing to her tortoise shell lyre of seven 
strings. 


Memory brings me 

Pale dreams mysterious, 
Things long since hidden 
Now are remembered. 


It was the Spring-time 
In Mitylene, 

We were fond lovers, 
Hast thou forgotten? 


There as we wandered 
Through the soft twilight, 
Sounds of wild flute notes 
Floated and wavered. 


Strange notes appealing 

When all was silent, 

Hast thou e’er fancied 

That thou could’st hear them? 


O my lost lover, 

I seek thee ever, 

But never find thee, 
Art thou not near me? 
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Enter Sappho followed by Cleis; Sappho has 
the lyre on her arm and carries purple veils. 


| SapPHo. 
Ah, my little doves that encircle me, my heart 
is a-weary, I would sit and talk awhile. 


She sits down, throwing the veils on the seat. 
The maidens group themselves gracefully on 
the ground before her. 


And to-morrow thou wilt leave us, Atthis, 
and all the to-morrows to come will never 
again be like the yesterdays that have 


been. 
ATTHIS. 


I will return, I promise thee I — 


SAPPHo. 
But to thee, Atthis, the thought of me is hate- 
ful; thou flittest to Andromeda. 


MAIDENS. 
She did, she did, we saw it. 


SAPPHO. 

Scornfully Andromeda! who once didst learn 
of me and sat as thou didst at my feet 
with uplifted eyes, drinking at my fount 
of wisdom and when she had drunk her 
fill, left me, left me, to found a rival 
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school. As though that sting of the asp 
were not enough, now has she stolen from 
me the heart of my Atthis. 


ATTHIS. 
Nay, nay, I but — 

MAIDENS. 
She did, she did, we saw it. 

ERINNA. 
Viper! 

Hero. ; 

Wasp! 

MeEGaRA. 
May the sting of the bee be drawn and she be 

left to die. 
SapPPHo. 


Now, Andromeda has a fair reward. 


She rises and crosses the stage in anger but 
suddenly her mood changes and she turns with 
smiling face lifting up her garment with a 
grand gesture. 


Atthis, what country girl in her simple 
dress bewitches thy thought, who does not 
know how to lift up her costly garment 
about her ankles? I love elegance and for 
me love has the brightness and beauty of 
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the sun. I sing of beauty as of love and 
spring and the king-fisher. 
ATTHIS. 

Runs to Sappho and weeps. Alas, how sad our 
fate. Nay, Sappho, against my will I 
leave thee. 

SaPPHo. 

Go away rejoicing and remember me, because 
thou knowest how I cared for thee. If 
not, I would fain remind thee of what thou 
forgettest, that is, how dear and beautiful 
were the things we enjoyed together. 

ATTHIS. 

That I can never forget. 


SAPPHO. 

Thou who didst bind about thy locks, sitting by 
me, many garlands of violets and roses 
sweet entwined. 

ATTHIS. 

I do remember well. 


SapPHo. . 
Thou who didst deck my flowing locks as I stood 
by thy side and with woven necklets made 
of a hundred blossoms adorned thy dainty 
throat. 
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ATTHIS. 
O Sappho, spare me! 


SaPPHo. 
And with many a flask of myrrh, both costly 


and royal, thou didst anoint thy youthful 
skin. 


ATTHIS. 
Thou speakest truth. 


SaPPHo. 

And lying upon a couch did satisfy thy desire 
with soft dainties and sweet drinks. 
Atthis, thou seemest not to care to re- 
turn to my favour. Thou painest me and 
castest reproach at me. Now with the 
outrage sate thy heart — 


ATTHIS, 

Nay Sappho, I will remember the while I 
thought of thee as a glorious goddess and 
rejoiced most of all in thy songs. Night, 
the many-eared, will sing of them to me 
across the sea that flows between. 


The maidens rise and with clasped hands and 
outstretched arms like exquisite Tanagra fig- 
ures, move slowly to a semi-circle at the back. 
They place themselves in attitudes of grief. 
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Marwens, 
Oh, alas, alas, oh, — 


SAPPHO. 

Loud wailing in a house of those devoted to 
the Muses is not reverent; these things 
befit us not. 

Atthis kneels and kisses the hem of Sappho’s 

robe. 

ATTHIS. 

Forgive me, Sappho, forgive, it is against my 
will, against — 


Sappho lifts her up. 


SapPHo. 

Atthis, I am not of those who are sullen, but 
I have a sweet temper. Kisses her. I 
will remember thee as a maiden full ten- 
der plucking flowers. Come now delicate 
Graces and fair-haired Muses, hasten 
home to the House of Poets, and study so 
that thou may’st appear at the next 
festival sacred to the gods. Who knows? 
One of you may be crowned with the 
Crown of Myrtle for thy beauty. 


MAaIvENs. 
Bashfully O Sappho, — 
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SapPPHo. 

Take the path homeward by the cliffs starred 
with jonquils, flowers of golden splendour, 
and fail not to rejoice in the air aromatic 
with sweet herbs, lentish, samphire and 
the wild rosemary. Do thou set garlands 
round thy lovely hair twining shoots of 
dill together with soft hands, for those 
who have fair flowers may best stand 
first, even in the favour of goddesses, who 
turn their face away from those who lack 
garlands. 

To Telisippe. Farewell my Telisippe. A 
sweet-voiced maiden. 

To Erinna. Scornfuller than thou HErinna 
have I nowhere seen. 

To Hero. Farewell Hero, the swift runner 
from Gyara. 

To Megara. Megara, graceful is thy form and 
thine eyes; love, also honey sweet is 
spread over thy darling face. 

To Cleis. Aphrodite has honoured thee above 
the others. A fair daughter is mine, with 
a form like a golden flower, Cleis, the 
beloved. 

To Atthis. O, Atthis, how I loved thee in the 
long ago. 
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ATTHIS. 
Do not turn from me Sappho, do not— 


SapPHo. 
It is but a keen, swift flicker of woman’s jeal- 
ousy. If I must have a bee with honey 
I take neither. 


ATTHIS. 
It is not my desire to sting thee. I love thee 
Sappho — 
SAPPHO. 


Is it possible for any maid on earth to be far 
from the woman she loves? 
And now my tender butterflies, with rosy 
arms and glancing eyes, with fair cheeks 
and honeyed voices, go with flying steps as 
a child follows its mother. 


The maidens run off stage. Sappho sits on 
stone seat and picks wp the lyre but puts it 
down again as she listens to flute notes in the 
distance. Rising, she appears to be thinking. 
Then crosses and kneels before Aphrodite. The 
flute notes cease. 


Undying Aphrodite, on thy throne of 
veined marble. Daughter of Zeus, weaver 
of wiles, I pray thee subdue not my soul, O 
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Queen, with sorrow nor with weariness. 
I will pour out a libation to thee. 


Pours out goblet of wine to Aphrodite, then 
fetches purple veils and places them reverently 
on the head of the goddess. 


Purple veils, hand wrought to cover the 
long hair, even these I pray thee do not de- 
spise. The priceless gifts which Timon 
sent thee from Phokaia. 


She kneels before Aphrodite who slowly comes 
ta life and appears rosy-flushed, holding out 
her beautiful white arms in benediction. 


APHRODITE. 


Whom dost thou again wish that Peitho 
should’st lure to thy friendship? Who 
does thee injustice, O Sappho? For if he 
flees soon shall he follow, and if he takes 
not gifts, gifts he yet shall give. If he 
loves not quickly yet shall he love, even 
though unwilling. 


SAPPHO. 
O golden-crowned Aphrodite, tell me of Phaon. 


APHRODITE. 
Phaon? 
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SAPPHO. 


I cannot weave my web, for I am overcome with 
longing for this favoured son of Apollo. 


APHRODITE. 


Speak not thou of Apollo. This Phaon was 
but an aged boatman in Mitylene, an ar- 
dent worshipper at my shrine. In a fanci- 
ful moment I changed him into a youth 
of grace and charm and bestowed on him 
two gifts; one, the gift of that fatal beauty 
that draws all hearts, and the other, the 
gift of sublime indifference to love. 


SAPPHO. 
Has he then never loved? 


APHRODITE. 
To him it is a shadow dream, and its voice 
is as faint as the murmuring of a — 
shell. 


SaPPHo. 

O immortal Aphrodite, kindle the spark divine 
upon the bare altar. Thou who art rich 
in blessings grant this my prayer that he 
may be led to my side and, as my slow 
voice unfurls, let it fall and sink into the 
hidden meshes of his soul. Let Phaon 
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seek for love and find me, Sappho, 
crowned with the aureole of Eros. 
APHRODITE. 

So be it. Though the sweet pippin reddens on 
the end of the bough, high on the top- 
most branch thou shalt reach it. But 
take heed, Sappho, I will not suffer thee 
to love a mortal man more than thou 
lovest me. 

SapPHo. 


Nay, divine goddess it is love of thee that leads 
us to the love of mortal man. 
APHRODITE. 
Swear it, Sappho, swear that I shall ever keep 
thy heart and hold thy dreams. 
SapPPHo. 
O deathless one, I swear. 
APHRODITE. 
I am love. I can give and I can take away. 


If thou breakest thine oath thou shalt lie © a 


dead nor shall there be any remembrance 
of thee hereafter because thou hast no 
share in the roses of Pieria; but thou 
shalt go to and fro unnoticed in the house 
of Hades, flitting among the shadowy 
dead. 


? 
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SaprHo. 
I swear that thou shalt never be forgotten nor 
will I break my vow nor love another 
more than thee. 


APHRODITE. 

Remember .....-... remember. 
Slowly she turns again into the marble statue 
while Sappho prays. Flute notes are heard as 
Phaon enters. He gazes at Sappho. He looks 
a god with a fillet of gold around his curling 
hair. A long cloak of rich material fastened 
on one shoulder falls in graceful folds to his 
feet. Sapho rises and on seeing him gives a 
cry. 

SAPPHo. 
Phaon! 

PHaoN. 
My heart tells me thou art Sappho. 


SapPHo. 
What brought thee hither? Coming from 
heaven clad in a purple mantle. 


PHAON. 
A messenger of Spring; the sweet voiced 
nightingale. 
Sappho goes to him and takes his two hands. 
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SAPPHO. 


Stand face to face friend and unveil the grace 
in thine eyes. 


PHaon. 


Thou art, I think an evening star of all stars 
the fairest when in murmurous blossomy 
June the many garlanded earth puts on 
her broidery. 


Sappho sits on the stone seat. 


SAPPHO. 


Come to me, Phaon, and free me from heavy 
care, and whatever my desire yearns to 
do, do thou. Be thou thyself my helper. 


PHAON. 


Equal to the gods seems that man to me, 
who sits face to face with thee and 
hearkens to thy sweet tones and enticing 
laughter, which makes even my heart flut- 
ter in my bosom. 


Sappho rises and sweeps the strings of her 
lyre. Fascinated by the music she dances with 
slow graceful steps in a circle. 
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PHaon. 
Thus, once on a time the Cretan woman used 


to dance in tune, with tender feet, round 
the fair altar. 


SapPHo. 
Treading on the fine soft bloom of the grass. 


PHAON. 


The moon rose full and the women stood as 
round an altar. 


SAPPHO. 

Ceases the dance. And now with thee, beloved, 
it does not seem difficult for me to touch 
the sky. 

PHAON. 

Rises. Whenever I look at thee, but a little 
my voice fails me, my tongue breaks 
down, and in another moment a delicate 
glow has suffused my skin and with my 
eyes I see not, and my ears ring. Mois- 
ture pours out everywhere and trembling 
takes hold of me. I am paler than the 


grass and I seem to lack little of death. — 


SAPPHo. 


Phaon, thou dost love me? but this I feel in 
myself. 
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PHAoN. 
He embraces her. Lovest thou some other man 
than me? 
SAPPHO. 


My heart is as a blossom in thy hand. Would 
we could have a night thrice as long as 
that of Jupiter and Alcmene. 


They recline on the grass. 


PHAON. 
No one maiden, I think, shall at any time see 
the sunlight that shall be as wise as thou. 
SaPpPHo. 


I think I have a goodly heritage in the violet- 
weaving Muses, who gave me their gifts 
and made me honoured. 


PHAON. 


I have heard men say that the grace of thy 
poems is like an enchantment to the listen- 
ers so that when thou readest them men 
put aside their drinking cups in very 
shame. 


SapPHo. 
Some, I am sure, will remember us hereafter. 
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PHAON. 

They will remember thee. O my beloved, I too 
would be made immortal by thy kiss. 
They embrace. Now Eros shakes my soul, 
a wind on the mountains falling on the 


oaks. 
SAPPHO. 


Thy words are music in my ears and fill the 
air with fragrance. 
PHAON. 
I fear and yet would fain be bold. 


SapPHo. 
Fear not, speak but the truth that is in thy 
heart. P 
HAON. 


Sweet Sappho, fain would I rest with thee here 
and let the scented hours steal lingering 
by in languid content, for round about 
the breeze murmurs cool through apple 
boughs and slumber streams from quiver- 
ing leaves. 

SapPpHo. 


‘The stars about the fair moon in their turn hide 
their bright faces when she, at about her 
full, lights up all earth with silver. Ah, 
my Phaon, will the morrow then dissolve 

our dreams? 
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PHAON. 

How long till Dawn? Bear with me till the 
pale stars close their glistening eyes and 
when there comes the white wind of 
the Dawn, its whispering voice will blend 
with mine to tell thee of my love. 


SAPPHO. 


I would fain rest with thee till the coming of 
the golden-sandalled and queenly Dawn. 


PHAON. 
‘Sappho! I yearn and seek thy heart. 


SapPpPHo. 

Phaon! 

PHAON. 

O fair, O lovely Sappho, I see thee blush as the 
sweet apple blushes on the end of the 
bough, the very end of the bough, which 
the gatherers overlooked, nay overlooked 
not, but could not reach. 


SapPHo. 
Sappho rises with hands clasped as in prayer. 
Time, father of years and months, stretch out 
this very year for us as far as may be, 


as when Herakles was born, thou didst 
prolong the night. 
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PHAoN. 

Rises. How pale are fancies’ blooms to 
gathered flowers. Let us breathe an 
invocation to sleep, sleep, gift of the night, 
with dark eyes. 

SapPHo. 

Wherein all meet whom day and eare divide. 

As they embrace the stage grows dimmer and 

the flute strains are heard remote and mellow, 

continuing to the end of the scene. 


PHAon. 


Let us sleep beloved and on this soft cloak 
comfortably arrange thy limbs. 


Sappho holds out her arms in invocation. 
Phaon arranges the cloak. 
SapPHo. 

Evening, thou that bringest all that the light- 
giving dawn scattered; thou bringest the 
sheep, thou bringest the goat, thou bring 
est the child back to its mother. 


PHAON. 
Come, my beloved. 


They kneel and pray to Aphrodite. 
CURTAIN. 


Scene II, 


The garden of the House of the Poets. At 
the centre and back of the garden is a stone 
staircase leading to the House. The door has 
richly embroidered hangings with Grecian 
marble pillars on either side. In the garden 
is a pergola covered with climbing roses, and 
underneath is a marble seat with a leopard skin 
thrown over it, on which is placed a large 
gold cushion weighted at the ends with heavy 
tassels. A stone fountain is surmounted by a 
Cupid playing with the laughing musical water. 

The maidens throw aside the curtains and 
run down the stone steps into the garden. 
They are in a state of youthful excitement and 
can be heard chattering and laughing before 
they enter. They are more gaily dressed than 
before and have garlands of flowers around 
their hair, tied with streamers of ribbon. They 
have a gala appearance and wear gold bracelets 
and ornaments. 
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Hero. 
Did one ever see such a wedding? 


ERInna. 
The door-keeper had feet seven fathoms long. 


'TELISIPPRE. 
And sandals of the skins of five oxen. 


' 


Meaara. 
Which it took ten cobblers to make. 


ERInna. 
And the bridegroom, O the bridegroom! 


CLEIS. 
Kiver shall I be a maid, if such as he — 


ERINNA. 


Thou a maid, Cleis? Thou hast heard of Gello, 
the maiden ghost? 


CLEIs. 
Who earried off children? 


ERINNA. 

Aye, and thou art fonder of children than 
Gello. Mockingly. Ever shall I be a 
maid. Cease from trifling, Cleis. 

All laugh. 
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TELISIPPE. 

Dramatically To what shall I appropriately 
compare the dear bridegroom? To a 
slender shoot I had best compare him. 
Laughter. 

Maucara. 

And the joyful bride. Pirouettes. Be very 
joyful, noble bride. Foolish girl to exalt 
herself because of a ring. 

ERInna. 

Didst not see that her hair was dyed to the yel- 
low of the quince with Seythian wood? It 
was like the golden pulse that grows on 
the shores. 

Muraara. 

Many were the golden bracelets and the purple 
robes, aye and the fine smooth broideries, 
indeed a richly varied bride-gift. 

Hero. 

And without number also were the silver gob- 

lets and the ornaments of ivory. 


CLEIS. 
Her robe was shot with a thousand hues. 
Hero. 


And broidered straps of fair Lydian worth 
covered her feet. 
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TELISIPPE. 


Before the porch the most musical and soft- 
voiced of the maidens sang the hymeneal 
song. 

ERINNA. 


Sappho thought that we had deserved the 
honour. She was very wroth. 


MeEGARA. 
Come, let us sing, it is a well-hymned song. 


Marpens. 

Raise high the roof beam, carpenter, 
Hymenaeus. 

Like Ares comes the bridegroom, 
Hymenaeus, 

Taller far than a tall man, 
Hymenaeus. 

Hero. 


Cease, Sappho is a-weary and sleepeth. 


CLEIs. 

Dost thou know any of the maidens who are 
to spend all the night at the door, singing 
of the love that is for the thrice happy 
bridegroom and the bride whose breast 
is sweet as violets? 
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ERINNA. 

Nay, but let Hermes lead the bridegroom’s 
feet to as much ill-luck as the maidens 
will find sleep this night. 

TELISIPPE. 

I praise the nectar. It is an honourable bev- 

erage after a feast. 
Mraara. 

Did you hear that there is a wondrous cake 
made of bruised wheat, honey and cheese, 
to be given to the man who succeeds: in 
keeping awake all night? 

Hero. 
Yes, and he must listen to all the bridal songs. 
CLEIs. 
I could keep awake all night if I could gaze 
upon the brother of Sappho. 
ERINNA. 
Zarichos, the Cup Bearer. 
Meaara. 

Did you see how he handed round the brimming 
cup? 

‘TELISIPPE. 

He is the most honoured and honourable of 
all the Cup Bearers, for he pours libations 
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in the banqueting hall of Mitylene, and 
this office is only given to youths of noble 
birth. 

Hero. 

Those that please the people by their grace 
and beauty. He who is fair to look upon 
is good and he who is good will soon be 
fair also. 

ERINNA. 

It is a special art to pour the brimming bowl 

and Sappho herself has praised Zarichos. 
CLEIs. 
He is like Mercury, but, take heed all of you. 
Last night I had a dream. 
ERINNA. 
Dreams, dreams, I care naught for dreams. 
Hero. 

Be silent, Erinna. Tell us thy dream, Cleis. 

Hero puts her arm about Cleis and they re- 

cline on seat. 

MeEGarA. 

Hush! This may mean much. 


ERnna. 
Or little. 
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CLEIs. 


I know naught of the meaning of dreams, but 
last night just as the moon was at the 
full — 


Mamens. 
Yes, yes — 
CLEIs. 
In a dream I spake with the daughter of 
Cyprus. 
TELISIPPE, 
You spake with her, and what said she? 


MAIDENS. 
Speak further, Cleis. 


CLEIs. 
It was but a dream. 
Martens. 
Tell us, tell us more. 
CLEIS. 


Dreamily as if remembering. Leather wrought 
in many colours covered her feet and — 


Hero. 
But what spake she to thee? 
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CLEIs. 

The goddess of Cyprus poured out the nectar 
of love into beakers of gold and into 
knuckle bowls with golden ankles. She 
wore a golden coronal. 

TELISIPPE, 

Gold is fit for the gods. Gold does not con- 
tract rust, gold is indestructible, gold is 
son of Zeus, no moth nor worm devours 
it; and it overcomes the strongest of 
hearts. 

Maaara. 
Prate not of gold Telisippe, what then Cleis? 
Tell us more. 
CLEIs. 
Then there was a sound as of a linen towel, 
dripping—water dripping, dripping — 
ErRInna. 
Oh, there is no meaning in it. 


Mraara. 
Who knows, who knows? 


CLEIS. 
Hermes took the leathern flask to pour out for 
the gods; then all held their oblong cups 
and made libations. 
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ERINNA. 
What a dreamer thou art, Cleis. 
Hero. 
What more? 
CLEIS. 


And many gods held drinking cups unnum- 
bered, and flat bowls. 
TELISIPPE. 
But what said she who was born in Cyprus? 
CLEIs. 
She said—Oh, I cannot tell thee more. Weeps. 
Hero. 
It is better to speak the sorrow that is in thy 
heart than to suffer in silence. 
Meaara. 
Speak on Cleis. 
CLEIS. 

The face of Aphrodite was as a star and the 
sun illumined her white nakedness to the 
waist. 

Mraara. 
Thus saith the oracle, ‘‘When the sun reaches 


the heart and mind, then is the hour to 
give judgment.’’ 


Am 


J \ 4 
+ 
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TELISIPPE. 
What spake she in judgment? 


CLEIs. 

Rising. Woe unto Sappho, for with her it will 
be as when on the mountain sides the 
shepherds trample the hyacinth under 
foot, and the dark gleaming flower lies 
on the ground. 


Mawens. 
Nay, Nay. Gene 


Her \yearning for Phaon has surpassed her 


RY ‘love for Aphrodite. Fate devours her 


tender mind with the pain of desire, 
therefore she shall wander obscure even 
in the house of Hades flitting among the 
shadowy dead. 


The maidens weep. 
And all night long while sleep held thine 
eyes, I wept alone. 
The maidens grief-stricken walk slowly to the 
other side of the stage except Hero who sits 
with Cleis, trying to give her comfort. 


ERINNA. 
What think ye of-this dream? 
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TELISIPPE. 


I know not. Someone must ask its meaning 
of the Pythian oracle at Delphi. 


Meacara. 
Or at Dodona. 


ERINNA. 


It seems but too easy to read. Soothe thy 
heart, Cleis. We will make fair offerings 
and pour libations to the goddess. 


TELISIPPE. 


Zarichos told me at the wedding that Phaon 
would be here to-day. 


Meaara. 
I pray that all may yet be well. 


Hero. 


Let not our Sappho see thy tear-stained cheek. 
Add not thy sorrow to a laden heart. 


MEGARA. 


And do thou Telisippe roast us nuts for delicate 
cheer. Would’st like that Cleis? 


ERINNA. 
Laugh child, laugh! 
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Meraara. 

And be gay, Cleis, so that we may chase away 
the pain that lurks within the eyes of 
Sappho. She wanders with a weighted 
breast. 

CLEIs. 
Thou art kind but according to my weeping. 
ERInnNA. 
It and all cares let buffeting wings bear away. 
Hero. 
For our loved Sappho, let us forget this dream. 
TELISIPPE. 

And call her back to her children. Speak thou 
to her Erinna. 

They form a group at the steps looking towards 

the house. 

ERINNA. 

Sappho, if thou stayest there, I will love thee 
no more, I swear. 

Meaara. 

© shine forth for us and from thy bed loosen 

thy beloved strength! 
Hero. 


And holding back thy Chian robe, wash thee 
with water. 
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TELISIPPE. 
Even as the lily of the marsh by the river bank. 


CLEIs. 


And Cleis shall cast down from thy wardrobe 
a saffron-coloured gown and a purple 
robe to put on thee. I come, I come. 


Runs up steps into the House of the Poets. The 
others break the tableau and turn away talking 
to each other. , 
: Erna. 
They say that Leda once found an egg wrapped 
in a hyacinth. 
Mercara. 
Than an egg much whiter and they — 


CLEIs. 


Throws aside the curtains and runs down the 
steps. 
Hush! She is clad in exquisite raiment and is 


about to sing. A soft paleness is spread 
over her lovely face. 
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THE SONG OF SAPPHO. 


Soul of mine, thy tears ever sadly flowing, | 
Speak of love and grief to the tender twilight, 
Spendthrift dew that eyes dim with sorrow scatter, 


Soothing the heart’s pain. 


When the night’s dark wings over earth are brooding, 
And the trees’ bare arms for the spring are yearning, 
Sadly sing the haunting melodious voices, 

Where is thy lover? 


Moon divine and lovely in night’s arms hanging, 
Silver brow-bound moon, thou that watchest ever, 
Lighting lovers’ vows with thy gaze eternal, 

Tell me of Phaon. 


Clouds that lean regretful when day is dying, 

Floating towers diaphanous tipped with silver, 

Bend low over my love in his dreams and whisper 
All that I suffer. 
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CLEIS. 
O, I cannot cannot bear it. 


Hero. 

Hush, Cleis. To the others. We must change 
the picture in her mind. Say something — 
anything — 

ERINNA. 


Scornfully Mnadiska is fairer in form than 
the delicate Gyrinno. 


MAIDENS. 
Nay not so, Erinna. Shame on thee! 


Meraara. 
I tell thee — 


TELISIPPE. 
O foolish one, Erinna, thy tongue is no wiser 
than thy mind. 
Hero. 
Mnadiska is not as shapely as Cleis. 


ERINNA. 


When I first saw thee Cleis, a slight and ill- 
favoured child did’st thou seem to me. 
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CLEIs. 
Stamping her foot. Dark lynx; put thy nose 
to the ground and go — 
Sappho stands on the steps, her lyre in her 
hand. The maidens cease and stand on either 
side as she slowly descends. 


SapPHo. 

When anger swells the heart, restrain the tongue 
from idly barking. I am not softly dis- 
posed toward the wrath of children. Be 
thankful that thou art not to be in econ- 
finement like the Ionians or subjected to 
the discipline of the Spartans. If thou 
had’st desired things good and fair, and 
had not thy tongue stirred up some evil 
speech, diffidence had not filled thine eyes, 
but thou had’st spoken concerning what 
was just. 

Matwens. 
Forgive us, Sappho, forgive — 
Sappho smiles and holds out her arms. 


SapPpPHo. 

Come, dance for me fair and lovely daughters 
of Zeus, the Dance of the Veils that we 
are preparing for the Festival. Hero, my 
fleet of foot, bring hither the veils, 
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Hero runs within and brings the veils which 
she distributes while Sappho sits watching. 
At the end of the dance the maidens form a 
tableau while Sappho rises and speaks with 
delight. 


Ah! I think even Andromeda could not do 
better. Come and sit near me my tender 
rose-blossoms of dewy morning. 


She returns to the seat and they recline on 
the grass at her feet. 


Meaara. 


Much-loved Sappho, wilt thou not chant for us 
the poem composed for the wedding feast? 


MAIDENS. 


We pray thee, dear Sappho. 


SappHo. 


Maidens, dumb as I am, if any ask, I will set 
before their feet a tireless voice. 
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THE SONG OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 


As the earth looks up adoring 

To the blue dome of the heavens, 

As the trees yearn for the spring-time, 
As the lily holds the rain-drop, 

Deep within its bosom’s chalice, 

So I love thee, my belovéd. 


Fashioned by the gods for worship 
Moon-white delicate and glowing, 
Exquisite as pink rose petals 

Floating in a crystal basin, 

Wet with blown spray from the fountain, 
So thy beauty, my belovéd. 


Softer than the mists of morning, 
Stealing o’er quiescent valleys, 

Than the gentle rain more tender, 
Rain that falls on flowers at twilight, 
Bringing peace and benediction, 

So thy touch to me, belovéd. 


As a strain of song at night-fall, 
Filling all the air with glory, 

Filling all the heart with gladness, 
Throbbing, pleading, purest music, 
Weaving spells of sweet enchantment, 
So thy voice to me, belovéd. 
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Fragrant as a holy incense 

That intoxicates with mystery, 

Gentle as the brush of moth-wings, 
Burning as the sunset’s golden 
After-glow seen through the beech trees, 
So thy kiss to me, belovéd. 


As a torrent wild and headstrong, 
Rushes, keen to reach the haven 

Of its hopes and dreams, and trembles 
With the burden of its longing 

To attain to love’s fulfilment, 

So I come to thee, belovéd. 


The maidens sigh. Cleis kisses the hem of 
Sappho’s garment. 

TELISIPPE. 
O wondrous Sappho! 


Hero. 


Thou art the rosy-fingered moon beside the 
stars that are about thee. 


ERINNA. 
Love is the weaver of fictions. Tis love lost, 
not gained, that causes the tears of the 
poet to flow in sweetest song. 


a 
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SapPHo. 

My child be not so scornful. There are those 
who may have the fox gnawing at their 
vitals and yet cannot speak. The gods 
desire poets that they may give thoughts 
to the mind and utterances to the tongues 
of others. 

ERINNA. 

Love is a sorcerer and makes all words music 

to a lover’s ears. 


SaPPHo. 

Rises. O youth, youth, how casual is thy, , 
knowledge and how swift thy judgment.” 
Now my little loves, run and feteh the 
golden ewer filled with fresh cool water 
from the Spring, and the soap well mixed 
with oily juice of lilies, the silver laver, 
the towels of finest linen, beautifully 
wrought, the fragrant ointment of am- 
brosial smell. Bring rich perfumes in 
crystal bottles and our choicest garland 
for crowning, for to-day we have a guest 
of honour. 

The maidens run into the House. Cleis throws 

her arms about Sappho who kisses her on the 

forehead. Sappho walks to and fro in thought. 


Fool, faint not thou in thy strong heart. 
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Kneeling, she raises her arms in supplication. 


O Aphrodite, O blessed one, smiling with 
thy immortal face, dost thou ask what 
aileth me again? What do I most wish for 
in my very frenzied soul? Hapless and 
lifeless and deep in love am I, pierced 
through my bones by the will of the gods. 
O Aphrodite, give me peace. For such 
passion for love hath slipped into my 
heart and hath shed deep gloom over 
mine eyes, stealing my tender heart from 
my breast. Aphrodite! Those that drink 
thy magic brew of dreams and smiles and 
tears, know heaven born of hopes, hell 
paved with fears. 


Covers her face with her hands. 

Sappho slowly walks back and sits in thought. 
Then lifts up the lyre and chants to harpsi- 
chord accompaniment : 


Drinking deep from Love’s gold chalice 
Brought me’ joy exceeding measure, 
With no after lees of sadness; 
Unalloyed intoxication 

Of the soul and of the senses, 
Heart and mind in one communion 
Drained the sacrificial potion. 
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Now the morning glows with rapture, 
Thrilling still from night and memory, 
Eager waiting for the fullness 
Of the sunlight of thy presence 
To obliterate all shadows; 
Yearning for the great surrender 
Of my love Phaon, belovéd. 
Enter Phaon who stands looking at her but does 
not speak at the close of the song. She sees 
him and rises with her hand to her heart. 
Ah! Phaon thou art thrice welcome. 
What has detained thee so long from 
Mitylene? 
Phaon steps forward and kisses her hand. 


PHAON. 

A question of merchandise, dear Sappho. I 
have enriched myself with the oil of the 
olive. My slow moving boats even now 
dot the horizon lazily conveying their 
heavy cargoes. They are entering the 
harbour in the first fair wind for a week 
and — 

SappHo. 

Merchandise? So that is the reason thou art 
here. Wealth without worth is no safe 
neighbour but the mixture of both is the 
height of happiness. 
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PHaon. 

This is my first journeying and it was my de- 

sire to be with thee. 
SAapPPHo. 

Between us there has been but a. short seven 

miles of salt estranging sea. 
PHAoN. 

Daily I have seen the ships fly in and out their 
haven on white wings but miy feet and 
hands were bound. y 

SAPPHO. 

Daily with seaward lifted face I have stood 
and heard the sea-winds in the trees. 
Ah Phaon thou hast never known the 
loneliness of the night spent in vain 
waiting for a lover. 

PHAoN. 

Sinks down on the stone seat and buries his 

face in his hands. 

Do not thou upbraid me. 

SAPPHO. 


Why should I not? Me thou forgottest or lov- 
est another more than me. 


PHaon. 
Nay Sappho, there is none other that — 
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Sappho motions him to silence. The maidens 
come from the House and go to Phaon. One 
holds the golden ewer while another pours the 
water with the laver first over one hand then 
over the other. Another maiden dries his hands, 
and another perfumes them. Cleis places a 
garland crown of myrtle leaves on his head. 
Hero. 
Thy feet? 
PHAoN. 


Nay, nay, child. Itis enough. My most grate- 
ful thanks to all the Graces of the House 
of the Poets, the pride of the lovely haired 
Lesbians. 


The maidens go inside laughing and chattering 
bearing the ewer and other vessels. Cleis is 
last and takes a long sad look at Sappho ere 
she lets fall the curtains. 


PHAON. 
I am honoured and — 


SaPPHo. 
Oh, spare me compliments; at least thou art 
here. 
PHaon. 


I could not come before. Those that work the 
olive presses are not — 
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SappPHo. 
Talk not of olive presses. To me, thou art 
like the dove whose heart turned cold and 
who dropped his wings. 


PHAON. 
I had no wings, only thy wings Sappho, the 
wings of thy imagination. I am but a 
man. 


SapPpPHo. 

Sits beside him. First Atthis and now thou 
hast failed me. Atthis has not come back 
to me as I expected and indeed I wish 
I were dead; she who wept so many tears 
when she left me and cried ‘‘ Alas, how 
sad is our fate’’. 


PHAON. 


In this house of Poets thou hast many wor- 
shippers, so why grieve for Atthis? 


SaPPHo. 
But to whomsoever I do good, they harm me 
most. 
PHAON. 


Nay, Sappho, remember that Alkaios called thee 
‘‘pure sweetly-smiling Sappho, weaver 
of violets’’. 
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“*Sweetly-smiling’’ no more. 

Rises and walks excitedly. 
For I am eager and the flame of life 
burns quickly in this fragile lamp of clay. 
Passion and love and longing and hot 
tears consume this mortal Sappho. 


Phaon groans and Sappho breaks down but 
quickly recovers. Phaon rises and goes to her. 
PHAON. 

I know not what to do, my mind is divided. 


What can I do, or say to comfort thy 
rich and ardent nature? 


SapPpPHo. 
Naught, since all that I would desire thee to do 
and say is not thy heart’s desire. 


PHAON. 

My heart’s desire, Sappho, is to be thy friend. 
Thou hadst other lovers before me and 
thou wilt love again. 

SapPHo. 

The wine of love’s great sacrament is spilled 
for me forever. I have gathered the roses 
and cannot now be content with the with- 
ered blooms of memory. Memory is a 
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ladder reaching to the moon but I desire 
the sun. 
PHAON. 

The passing of Eros is a dirge, but thou wilt 
hear him come again like a triumphant 
hymn. 

SapPPHo. 

Never, never again. My heart was as white 
wax for thee to mould as pleased thee, 
but it is as enduring as marble. 


PHAON. 
Sappho, my sun, now set too soon. 


SAPPHo. 

How can friendship mild, tender-eyed, take 
the place of love? We that once sighed 
and breathed our wondrous passion neath 
the moon now find the path bestrewn with 
withered leaves. 


PHAON. 
Think thou I have not suffered? Hard unrest 
and longing have crushed me like a stone. 
SAPPHo. 
‘Tis true, the lyre.of love is out of tune. 
When love lies dead; nor pleadings, nor 
hot tears will make him rise. Time’s 
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pivot-point has pierced his heart of gold, 
the rose is withered, shattered is the 
bowl. 


PHAON. 


Sappho, beloved Sappho, the memory of thee 
will never wither in my heart. Do not 
think hardly of me since it was not my 
will that Aphrodite should give and hav- 
ing given, should take away from me the 
power to love thee. 

SapPHo. 

Aphrodite! I yearn and seek thine aid 
though I have become as naught to thee. 
Is this thy punishment? I would die and 
yet to die is an evil; the gods have so de- 
cided, since had it not been so, they them- 
selves would have died. Fate is dark 
visaged waiting with the shears to cut 
the chain of all that now endears. 


PHAON. 
Speak not thus darkly. 


SapPHo. 
My coming death I plainly foresee and it ean- 
not be long to the end of life. 
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PHAON. 


Do not divine such a sad event. Reveal the 
signs to me, dear one. 


SapPPHo. 
Prophetically From thence an empty echo 
swims to Hades. There is silence among 
the dead and darkness seizes the eyes. 


PHAON. 

Sappho! 

SappHo. 

Phaon! I burn as flame through ripened corn 
is borne by driving winds. Death is 
knocking at the door of Time. This lot 
at least may I win golden-crowned Aphro- 
dite. Fare thee well Phoan! Farewell. 


Embraces Phoan wildly and rushes out of the 
garden. Phaon stands gazing after Sappho 
while the curtain is drawn to denote the passage 
of time. Flute notes are heard until the curtain 
is again drawn. It is moonlight. Phaon is 
standing at the head of the bier of Sappho. 
Her hair is unbraided. The maidens come 
slowly down the steps bearing flowers which 
they place on the bier, then kneel in attitudes 
of grief. 
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PHAON. 
They say she flung herself from the Leucadian 
Rock. M 
AIDENS. 


Chanting For love of thee, for love of thee. 


Hero. 
Into the roaring torrent below. 


MAIDENs. 
For love of thee, for love of thee. 


Meraara. . 
This then was the meaning of the dream and the 
punishment of Aphrodite. 
MAIDENS. 
For love of thee, for love of thee. 


TELISIPPE. 

She has bathed in the calm of the tideless sea. 
MAIDENS. 

For love of thee, for love of thee. 


CLEIs. 


Rises. Girlhood, girlhood, whither dost thou 
go, leaving me? Never again shall I be 
thy follower, never, never again. - 


Goes into house. 
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PHAON. 
The moon has set, and the Pleiades. It is 
midnight. The time is going by and she 
must rest alone. 


The maidens kiss the forehead of Sappho and 
go slowly into the house. 


PHaon. 

O ye Fates, number not this glorious song- 
stress with the silent dead but bring her 
forth once more in the Dawn, when with 
those that wake she will arise to immor- 
tality. 


Phaon kneels by the bier of Sappho. 
CURTAIN. 
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